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• , The paper e^^amines" trends of postponement of^ ma^ 

among women in their early twenties. Data for; the study were taken 
from a national longitudinal stud^ of 5,159 women (ages 14 to 2«») * who" 
were interviewed froij 1968 to 1975. The authorVspecifically examined 
the young women far three characteristics: current employment status, 
level of education, and long-run expectations about labor force 
participation. Between 1969 and 1975 the proportion of single Vomen 
in their e^ly twenties who planned, to be\ housewives 'decreased 
sharply. Colisequeiitly, the change in ^future Work plans reduced the 
chances; .that a wOman in her early twentie^ would marry in the next 
few years, -previously, singly woi^en'^iit; th#ir: early twentie who had 
moine education were more likely to marry ^n the near future. Yet 
because the decline in th'ose planning .to be housewives was greater 
fo.r women with more education, women whos^ 'level of education gave 
them a stronger marriage market position lirere more- likely to change 
their future work plans in a way which reduced th^ir probability of 
marriage. The author compares aspects of thiis trend among black and 
white women,, and explores implications of the shift i^^ 
expectations for other changes in family life. (Author/AV) 
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. . ^:^ :, :Xn the^gifSt tWerit/years, Anienc^ 

Between 1957 apd 'IS;^ ^e period total fertility. rate--the predicted number, of 

'.children/a woman wit, i^fa'ear in' het lifetirfie--d^ from .3.8 to/1.8 (U.S. Bureau ^ 

.;■■'■:■'■■'■ ■■.-->.■ * ' \ ■ - ^ 

' of the *CensiJS 1975b, 1977). jDuring the' same interval, the divorce rate more than jV 

•^ doubl^ed:' (Norton ;aQ^ 1976), altliough it may now be stabilizing (U3. ■National , 

'^' Centeri fojr Heal th Statist^/4 1978)^ And the first marriage rate has con tinued^;;^ 

6H.,,.^1ts Ipftg, Slow declinfe the Vlow rates of thi Depression (Carter and Glick'; : 

• 197&). . [Meanwhile, married women haye entered /-.thfr" labor ^^^^^ large numbers. 

With the re^ultVth^ half iof all !wiye$, now w outside the home (U.S. 

Bureau of ^the Cdnsus 1977).^^^^ - ;^ . ; ' 

Since the family^^ i oui^ fundamental soGial institutions , changes 

in fami ly life have^iijjipbirta^ .for the entire society. Consequently v 

a number of socl^^^^^^ have inyesti gated the reasons .be;hind thes^ tren . 

■ Perh|p$ th;e ;most elabMorcrte atf^^^ is Easterlin'^s (1968) socioecbrtpmic. theory 

/^Qiv:^fer^ work, Ea^ter^in-^^^explpre^ the connetti;ohs among' 

v.;^: tastier for m^teri al goods , 1 abor market qs i and the bi rth r ate . Qthers 

• have attemp^ed;to,-6xplatn the rise in t|e labor force participation rate of mar- 

O ried women in terms of labor supply \.0)i1the demand for female labor (Cain 1966,\ ' 

Bowen and Fine gan 1969>Ojppenheimer 197^ And some . re^archers have suggested • , 

' that the increasing rate of female ij^tioi^ force pafti ci pation is one reason for v 



the increase in divo.i^ce and separa^^^^ (Ross and SawHill 1975).^^ 

. ; But of all the recentf changes in family life,- we^ perhaps "knbw least 



■■...■// 



. about - the' postponement of Jjirst mar^riage. ThiSvtt^n^l 1^ ipost apparent among those 
. in thdir twenties, and especially, |niong those iri^^ir early twentie^. Between 
; . 1960 and 1976, for instance, th^. proportion, of 20 to 24 year ol^^ had never 

inarrled increased from 28 to 43 percent; and since the mid-^1950s , the-iaverag^ 
an' American brides has advanced about one year (U.S. Bureau 'of the Census 1975a). 



The postponenfient' of marriage, if. It. continues, will add to •tfle changes now oc- 

— ^ :-\ ; :, •,'■,■■:* , ■. i ' 

. curing in family life.. Den»gra|ihers have found that women who marry l^ter tend 
y . ■"" /:-?f'..'. ' ■:■ -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■. ' ■. ■' ' ' . ■ ■-■ • ■ ' ■ 

to bear fewer thtldren (Westoff jSnc^. Ryder 1977). . As a result, the 'later start' . 

■ ■ ■ ,■ - : ■ -•■'vl:'- : ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ ■ ' . .- .'^ 

is likely to alter thg amount afUime a married couple spends in the early 

stages of -the family life-cyclej,|such* as child-bearing and child-re' . 

since an earlier age at marriage. is associated with a higher probaSility of di- 

•vorce (Bumpas(s and Sweet'^ 1972) i thear^pnjl toward later marriage might reduce the 
divorce rate. Finally, for some men and women the postponement of marriage might 
be permanent, which would raise the proportion of the population that never mar- 
Hes'.' • ■ . ■ • :,' ■ "■. . •'•/'•• 

. .. \' A study of the determii1ant§ of this trend, then,; would' give us a better 
understanding of the process , of family change which is occuring today. -'But one 

reasoh- for our lack of knowledge about marriage postponement is thft. inadequacy 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ■" ■ . : ■ ■ ■■. . ^ ■ ■ / ■ : 
of much existing data (Sweet 1977). Most studies of entry into marriage' have 

■ ■ ' •■' • ^ ' ■ . ',: ' ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ •• ■ •■■ • ■ . ■ ■ . ,•■ ^ ■ ' 

relied on (Drte- time, cross-sectional s.urveys. . Yet while we.(?an discern the cur- 
rent characteristics of married women 'from a cross-sectipjhal surypyj we cannot'': 
be sure what \their:;characteri sties we fhey giarHed. 0 it 

is difficul-t to 'distinguish attributes which af fecyHhe probabili^^ 

from those which are affected by marriage. ■ • 

■■ ■■. ". •'\'-, " ■• . :■ ■ ' ' ' y^/ • ■ : ■ ' ■"'■ ■■■: ■: ■ '■ ■ ■> 

^ But unlike cross^sectional surveys, a national study begun in 1968 does ' 

.■ • ■ - ■ r ■ ^ ■ • :. ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■■■^ " 

allow us.tp follow y-oting, single women for several years. The National Longi- 
tudinal Survey ol^Work Experience in >Yoang^Womea/(w^^^^ I will call the "NLS"), 
consists of annual , f ace-to-face iritervi^ws - from 1968 to 1973 and a telephone . 
inter^ew in 1975 with a natioiral saCTpie/|of 5',T59 ly^^ who Were aged 14 to 24 
in 196§. These interviews^which wery^ndueted by the Bureau of the Census . 
for the Center for Human/Resource Res^arclj at^;0 State University, are de- ' V 
scribed. in detail in /Mot t,et_al.^(.^^ women were over-sampled and ' 

constkuted; i , 4^9 /Of the 5,159 respohden , . 



.'v " 




: pnmarily' to nieasrure work' experter^ce', it < 

.. contaTris:l6ss tnfoS|^|n ■about noh-work-related inf-li|ences on marriage than, ^ 
^ we'might l ike.' . But f^informatibn on the work' TiVesV^educatfof^^^^^^^^^ 
V spcial demograpl^^^ and Tnarifal and family events ^oi^youhs^^omfen^^^^a^^^^ 

:. • . they mature i/^^^^^^^^^^^ best 5et of .suryey data available. >Frojn\tHe' - 

y annual' interviewsV w^* can monitor thous.anfls of young^womeh during the pe^ - ' V. ' ; 
V . ye^rs of marriage. (The national median age at marriage i'n4570'w&5 for 
. women.) We caa investigate- how work behavior, f^iture work planS\. schppling, and \ 
..: .other characten^s tics of young woiTien And/ 
since working and school m^^ an \ 

■ analysis oV the JjLS panel should enli.ghten us as *to^^ t 
^' timing of marriage and the reasons behind the posftpdnem In this . 

paper I will examine: the >del ay 'in marriage for women^'in the^NLS p^^^^^ were . 
in their early twenties— -the age grou^? which Ijas del ayed marri age mdst in recent^ 
"".■years.- ■ . '■■ ' ■ 

. . There are two ways, in which the proportion of alT^omen in their early ■ 
^ twenties who are single (by which I -mean never-married) could increase^ First, 
V the proportion of women who are single when they enter their twenties could in- 
crease. Second, ^e proportion^f single women in their early twenties who re- 

^- main single throughout this age^range could increase. Here I wtII be concerned 

V. ■ • ■ ■ ■ • ^ . ,. ' . , ' ■■ 

with the latt^ situation: why single women wh 6 are already in their early 
twenties are postponing rfrarri age. And I will pay particular attention to 
charactenstics of the young women; ^^.thetr current emplpyment status thei r^ le^vel 
y of education, and their long-K^iin expectations about labor force* participation. 

; ' . ^; : Age at Marriage : Past and Present - \ i; ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■' * " * ■ *■ ■ ' ■ '■ ' 

. Despite the large changes in the timing of marriage since the 1950s, the 



■ present si tuatioQ is notjiiniqufe: l^ist^ricaily/- Dunhg 'the 195^^^ 1960s^ 
. accustome'd-tb- a very low proportion single anwngswomen in their early 

/Twenties. ; From .tt/iS;,p,e^^^ currently higher prt)p<)rti6ns single seem 

/ , to~he a.cons.idgrable, de Wri-agevand family 

; ' : ; 'foniiatiq^ percentage single for all w^meh aged ;20-24 

"-,.and;25-29 from ^1890 to 19>6,: confirms that the change since 1960 has beeri' large.. 
Many n»r*e young women ' now. aW '.V single in their tv^hties than were com:-, 5 

parable womeri .t^^^ j_ ; . . ■ 



insert- Figure 1 About Here 



- , >Uowey:^r /the long- te^^^ as presented in Figure 1 ^ suggests tha.t the . 

, . ;.qjr*^ent/i)e-rG^ntagfi single •f^r wdmln in their twenties isf^far from at)erra!nt--it' 

the 195ds. As 'the reader can see, the .percentage single declined very ^slightly 
; ; . ' -from 1890 to 194a^ .But immediately following World War II , the^erceritage 
^ • ; s lower by 1960. Since l^f, though, the 

percentage single, has moved upward toward pre-World War II levels. Viewed his- 
. tori cally, then, the post-war period of early marriage seems more unusual than 
, either :tbe current FfeVioci or':the 50 years preceding- the wart ^ 

: Yet this does not in^an^^t same for young single women now as' 

it w^s in. the early decades" of this century , nor ^^^^^^^^ 
' about mi«qq^age ai^ made; in the same manner. The lorig-term perspective mearts 
- r -V*'^<^'^y/^'^^* of singleness is not unprecedented and' will not . ' 

necessarily ^disrupt. the existing' marriage and family system. In fact. Figure 1 
' - in'dicates that most yourtg women . are not aband'oning marriage, just postponing It. 
' .We cap deduj:e this from th^ rise in the percentage single at ages 25-29-, 



which Kasl not kdpt pac^ with the larger rise among those 20-^4. In '1976, baly 
15 percent of/all 25^29 y women were still single, . And based-on thfe-- 

marital .his^^^to is likely that many of these single 25-29; . 

year oldtwomen wil l mar ry^ u/i^. 

Nevertheless, the^^^^p^^^ of marriJige has important consequences for .: 

familyOifei as I have tn'ent^^^^^ Using. the NLS data, we can examine this delay 
in more: depth. . As no ta(i|ab6ve, women ^h their 'early twenties' have shown the 

.largest Increases^.^^^^^^ (See Carter and" Glick 1976 for af 

detailed /(Jemogrc^ Each^nual jntervievZ-pf the NLS panel pro-n; 

..vided information aiboiit^^^^^^^ age group,' as the teenagers in the:^panel 

grew older and replaced- those wfib/e their late twenties. And bec^iusp the 

"Same women were reinterviewed every ye arj we can isolate the single women in thei 
early tyienties in a given year an (J then see which of them got marri'ed in subse- 

quent year^ arid' which ; remained s Th eh by M the initial character^- 

' *. 7 ••• ■ \ \ .\ - ■ ■.■■■'■'a'': ■ ' ■ ■ ■ „ . ■■•■'••^ ^^^o;:..:/v'• 

^stics of. those who remained single with those who married, we can estimate th^ . 

effects of these characteristics on thfe probability of^^marri age.' " 
r .■<^ ■ Insert Figure 2 About Here 



Figure 2 shows the probability of marriage during a subsequent two-year 
period for women in . the NLS panel who-'.were aged 20-24^nd single at the start 
of the period. (I chose a two-year interval sd -that the 1973 to 1975 interval 
would, be compar'able to the other intervals^-recall that there Was no interview 
in 1974— and because the use of two-year intervals 'reSuVted'in substantial varia^ 
tion in the number- of marriages among di fferent groups of .women in the panel .) 
Thus, white women who were 20-2^ and. single in 1968 had a^ probability of .4T of 
marrying by ;^9 70; whereas the corresponding probability was .28; for blacksv : 



£ Wive, years later in 1973, single, white women aged 20-24 had ajDrobability of; 

.32 of marrying by 19757 an(J for blacks the ^^^^^^^^^^ .18/ Two aspects ;. - 

of Figure 2.,, then, stand out:* first, a declifie diiring the study in the prbba- ; • 
b'ility of marriage >of .09 for vgiites- and . lO^for blacRs ; and se^^^^ persis- 
- . tent. racial, difference in tjie probability of. marriage. I will have more to say ■ 
about both" .Aspects later. - • 

. . . " .. Work , School ing and Marriage * . 

^ '. _ But now. let "us consider how schooling, work behavior, work plans for the 

■future, anl^ther social demographic characteristics of these single women might 
have affected the probability, of marriage. It is well-known th^^^he ;more s.chool- 
■ - ihg a woman ^has, the.- older she is likely to be at her first marriage^Weet°1977i. 

Census, data, for .example, show that among women who have married at least once, 
t~~~ —"the higher their age at first marriage, the greater is their average educat^jprial 
V attainment— :with the exception of women who marry at late ages (Carter and 61 ick 

1976); And two recent multivariate analyses of survey data foFmarried women 
■' • • "also sjipw that greater educational atta^'nment is associated with fjighe'r ages at ^ 
first marriage (Voss 1976; Alexahder and Eckland J978). This /relationship m^ . . 
. be due to the difficulty of combining^ull- time attend^ce at .school with family 
. • responsibilities. Or it may be due- to other characteristics which are a$s;.£),ciated 
with having more education. in any case, this well -documented, positi ve.; associa^/. 
ti on between more school i ng and age at f i rs t marriage might lead us to ex^fect 
• that among single women in their early twenties in the NLS panel , those who 
*■ have more ecfucation w'ill remain single longer; i .." 

.But this expectation would be incorrect. Actually there °is good r^^n to . 
predict that of all single women in their early twenties in the panel , those 
V with more education\wiJJjfiarry sooner; The argument is' as follows. The studies 



•which showed that more schooltng m6ant an older age at. JMrriage were, based on 
^surveys of all .tfie'-.women--s1;ig1e'and ^ever-marrted— of a giyen^ge. . When'we look^ 
back at the marital histories of these ^age^hbrts, we do. find that those women * 
. with.mo^ e^^ tended -to delay marriage, , The same will be true eventuany • • , 

for the age cohort of women who "were in their early twenties during the NLS^study. 
Bu.t'ithe NLS women who' were .in 'their early twenties, and. still single formed only • ' 
>a portion of this cohort-.th| portion that had already delayed marriage 'beyond • 
the time .when others; In .-their cohort h^ beguq to marry. Some of these. still- 
single- women wfere high schoo] drop-outs j^'l^^^ had some college educa- ' 
tion. ; As a result, the, average educay()na|%ttainment of the still-single women 
• Pi^obably had surpassed al ready the,a/erage: e^fucational attainment at marriage - 
for the women" in thetr ag& cohort who had married while in their teens. - 
. -.: Yet for the i/omen wh6 were still ^ngle ih their early twent^^^ ' " . 
tlonal attainment was a resource which pj ace d t^^^^ a better position to marry.. 
If we accept the familiar idea thaU there 1^^V|arr|^ single men 
and women, then it is to be expe^^d that more schppring would improve a woman's- 
market position. .The traditional >^xplanati on fori why schooling strengthens a ■ 
woman's market position Is that wbmen with-'more sp^lpollhg have better opportuni- 
ties tOkmeet men with. more schooling. And men wi-t^ schooling, so thi§ 
reasoning goes, are more desirable Spouses.- becaus^ they confer higher status on" 
their wives and they^have higher -potential earnings (see Elder 1969). For ex- 
ample, men in college tend. to date women In college,- so that If a woman does not 
attend college, she Is less likely to meet a man who.doe^. 

Jin this ■traditional; view, a .wpraanj^trades physical attractiveness, and. 
sohal skills for 'a -husband's income and status. Education only serves to broaden 
a woman's access, to ;^desirable^_ meh. But. how that many wives--sooh a majority^ ' 
work outside the home, a woman with a higher .level of schooling also is a source" > 



• ■ . . • ^ . ' ■> ■ ^ " Q ■ • ' ' ■ 

- of incoise.and status f^jr a man (Taylor and , Glenn 1976; Oppenheimer 1977). Today ^ 
a -woman with a college degree mc(y be more likely to marry because her schooling 
makes her a more desirable spouse in her own rigtht, -And, in addition, some of - 
. ^ : ..the^single women in their eari^ twen'tie^.wi^h a high school education may have \, 
. been uiisuceessful already in the marriage marKet', while those with a college de- 
gree may be entering the market for the flrst tirrfe. Whether education, makes a ' " . 
* ^ woman ji more desirable spouse or helps a woman « meet a. niore desirable man, a . 

single woman in^her early twenties with more schooling -should be more likely 
_ to mrry than a* comparable woman with l^^ss schooling.. Thi? should be itrue^ even 

thc^^h, for all women in her cohort, age at -.marriage /V4il 1 ;^ary inversfe4y with 

■ . '■ • ■ • \' . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . •' ' • ^ .. ^ ^ . * 

educational attainment. 

Other studies might lead us to expect^that single women in the NLS panel ' :v 

with more attractive work\opportunities would delay marriag^... Two cross-sec-*- 0. 

tlonar studies using 1960 Census data for couffties, S.M.S.A.'s , and states' . 

demonstrated that the proportion of women in various age. groups who were mar- y 
. r|^ed yaried'inyersiBly with the earnings of employed wgnreh (Freideh 1974; Preston 
. and Richards 1975). . Preston and Rich^rrds also rep^o^rted that . 

married at ,^ges 22-24 was lower in S.M.S.A.'s with a' greater 'demand Ifor the . . 

types of jobs usually filled by women/ In addition, a number of studie^^ 

on panel data have shown that, married women with the potential to earn higher . . 
-. wages are more likely to divorce or^eparate in. the future, other things being 
V equal (Cherlin, 1^8, 197^ 1.975). ' Here, as in' the cross- . . 

• sectional studies of :mafrTage,^the explanation is that better work opportunities 

jive women an. in.depeR..dent. source of . income whi to. lead 

independent lives. If this principle were relevant for single women in their' . \: 

'twenties, we might hypothesize that single women with better work opportunities^ r 
.would lead lives. independent of men for a longer time and would, therefore,. tend 



to pdistpoiie- inarrtage./ . / .' . < \ 

But th fact, as I will demonstrate below,' single women in t|i.e panel^ho 
worked more weeks during the previous. year were more likely to^marry, although 
this relationship was Weak and not statistically significant. And indices' af 
the demand '.for female labor in the woman's 'labor mairket |nd the mean income of 
employed women Xin- her state had no significant effects. The lack of effect may 
due to offsetting influences: better work opportunities increase a woman's •. 
independence; but they also increase the earnings potential she brings to. a mar-' 
„riage, thus raising her .s,tanding.in ;the marriage market. We cannot predict 
which of these two effects- iV^stronger. A second- reason why working may not 
decrease the probability of marriage is .tha single women working is part 
of the usual course of lil^e. Unlike marrie'd women, who often choose between ' 
housework and labor market work, single women hjivfe always participated in the 
labor force, unless they were, in school . , The bulk of thev^female labor force', 
until the last few decades, consisted of single women (Oppemhimer 1970); In 
the early decades of this century when a woman married, she simpTvjr stopped ^ 
working. Today , . she will prob^ibly remain at work, at least, until she^^rs a 
child, and . possibly even then (Glick and Norton 1977). But most single 
who. are out of school, are atVork, and because there seems to be no conflict be- 
tween working and finding a husband, working may not delay marriage. 

Yet onc6 a woman marries ,. housework and child-care complete for her. time 

with market work.' Although many wives do both, the combination of housework ^arid 

■ ■ :. ■ ■ ..■ ■ ■■; -■ " ■ ■ •■■ ■ . ■. .■ ■■■■■■■ ' . ' '\ ■ ■ ' ■ 

mawket work can be difficult. Consequently, single women who j?l an to be full- ' 

time housewives may marry sooner than those who plan to continue working outside 

the home later in life. Thus, the long-term expectations' of young single women 

about market work m,ight: be mo rfe ^important' determinants pf the timing of marria'ge, 

than- their current empVoyment. status. The NLS data provides an opportunity to 



<^t^st tKis proposition using, the. responses to a question about' the young women's:, 
work plans for when they: are age 35. And . if there has been a dedlTne in the pro- 
portion of women who plan to become full-time hbusfiwives later in life, then this 
change in future work plans might accbont for ..[^rFof the Vec^^^ ^* 
probability of marriage. Tt^is is, in fact,, what the NLS. data show, as I will ' 

..demonstrate now. ^ v , * ■ * 



"1 ; 



. ' V ^ ■ Methods .• . ^ " - 

Because changes in age strongly affect the prdbability of marriage for* 

young women, I wishedrto, perform, statistical analyses on groups. of womeh in 

narrow age ranges. But I also wanil^ed to avoid diviciTng the panel.into groups . :^ ^ 

whose size was very smai 1 , and I wanted to use data from as many years of th'e ■ - 

panel as possible. 'l decided; therefore, upon the' following data: analysis pro- ' , 

ceduii^. . First, I divided the single women in their, early twenties into two ' V 

groups: those 20 or 21 and. those 22 or.23. ' Next, . I pooled the single wbmeF ^ 

wno were 20 or 21 at the 1969 .interview with those who were 20. or 21. at the -./.'■ 

197T interview and those who were 20 or. 21 at the -1973 interview. Because. the • 

two-year age range matched the two-year i nterv'al ' between interviews^ tljere was ' 

no overlap among the three sets of- 20.-21 year olds pooled. .1 also pooled, the ^ 

single 22-23 year olds e-xactly the same y ay. All these groupings were done 

separately, for blacks and -whites;" As a result, there were four final , p'oo'led 

groups : ;-20-21 year white>,. 26-21 year old biacksT 22^23 year whites , and 22-23 

year old blacks. ° . ; ;. ' .-. 

- ■ -i ■ ■.. '■ y ^ .''~:' ■ ■'. ■' ■ . ■ ^ 

1 then specified two rno.dels of the probabiliity of. marriage for each group.'' 

In the fifst model , which I wil l call the linear, profiability model , the dependent *• 

variable was, the probability of marriage; during a subsequent twb-year interval .■; 

Ibreaeh'Woman r, this^^Qbab'i^^^ to depend linearly on a set of jc 



.•*■■■• 

indejigndent vanaferiesV through y^^v 

f ■ . 1 +: 32^.2 v . ■ t '3k>Ci'^_> :e^. ■: ■ ■ • 1,:..; 

Uibiasedesti^^^ parameters of this model , can be^ obtained b/.a^^^^^^^ * 

ing.each woman a score of one on the dependent variable if she marned during 
the interval and a score of zero if. she did hot, and then applying the brdingry" 
least squares: estimating procedure. , other words, "for women who were 20-21 in 
.1969, ^the -dependent variable was coded one if they fnarried by the 1971 interview 
and zero if they remained single, and the independerit Variables were taken from 
the 19B9 i n teryi ew . Si mi l^ly , for women who weinp 20-^2 1 i n 1971 , the dependent 
variable was Jonq .if ^thfey^ma^^ and. zero- otherwise,; and^ -the independent 

variables were from 1971.^ 'j^^^ in 1973, the dependent 

variable was one if they married by. 1975 arrd zero-otherwise, and the independent 
variables, were from .1973. The same procedure w 

/ But since the dependent v^iibie in thisWdel is dichotoirous (taking on 
only, the val ues one and zerro)T the disturbances are heteroskedastic, . which means 
that. the estimates are^inefficient. And, in addition, it js possible for the v 

predic1:ed values of the dependent variable to fall outsi'de the range of zero to 

• ■ • ■ 1) ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . .■.•-■■*■"-.".■ ■ ■ ' . ■ 

one. - For these reasons, I specified a second,model, which T will call the 

■ V ■ ■ . : ■• . ■ " ■ . .■• ■ . "■■ 

linear.:. log-odds model. In:- this model , the. dependent variable is\the natural 

logarithm of the o^s of marrying during a subseq&ent two year interval , where 

the odds are defined as the pro^bili.ty of marrying divi ded. by the probability 

of not marrying. As in the first model, the dependent variable is assumed to 

depend linearly for each womah on a set of k^ independent variables: 

.log Ip^/(l-P|)J - 3^x^.^ + |^X|2 + . . . • ^k^ik t e.j . ; * . 

thi| model is sometimes known as the logistic model , because if it holds- the 

probabilities follow the logistic, probability distJ^ibution. . Maximum li^li- 

hood; estimates of th^aramete,rs of this. model can Le obtained by an iterative 
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procedure^wMch roa'xiJnizes^^^t^^^ likelihood function for all abservations. ■ 

. Ahd. since the^^^l^ from, minus infinity (as\£ apprpaches zero 

: positiy one), it is impossible for-the predicted - 

; ' values of the; depes^n^^^ butsjde its actualrrajige. 

Despite the statistical superiority of the linear log-odds model , the 
more coiroon linear probabiiity is of ten. sufficient in practicfe. This is V 

because the. pr^oblems of. inefficient and inadmissible estimates tend to be much 
Ips severe when the mean of the dependent variable is. between :25 and .75 
/; (knoke. And since the means o^f dependent ' . 

. variable's in three of the four pooled groups coiiside red here are these 

limits , t^ linear probability model may .be adequate here. 'I have, however,' . 
/ . estimated both the linear, probability and the linear log-odds models for each 
:. group in the analysis, so that we may compare the two.' : . ' ■ :^ 

The independent variables in the model we follow: ' ■ T 
• T. Grades of School^ Completed: three categories- for 20-21 year old women, cor- 
responding to less than twelve grades (the omitted category in Ihe model), . 

. • ■ ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ** • ■ ^ . ' ' *' ' ■ . ' ■ . • . • . . ■ 

twelve grades '(a high schopl degree)-, and" more than twelve grades {at least 
some college). For the aged 22-23 groups I used four categories: less thah 
v" \. twelve grades (the' omitted category), twelve grades, thirteen to. fifteTen grades 

(some college), and. sixteen, grades or mor least a college degree). /Only a ' 
!few 20-21 year olds ha^finished.college, and few women in either age group had ; 
any postgraduate educatiorr completed. - ' 

' £> College Enrollment: a dummy .variable coded ;One if the woman was. enrolled 
:full-time at a Reallege or university as $in undergradijate or graduate student and ' 
coded zero otherwise; ' . ^ . V - ^ ' 

3. Weeks Worked : the proportion of 'all weeks during the previous year in which 
the woman had worked.. . - . 



4> Children; for blacks, a dufnmy variable>^Qded one if the woman Kad' a child 
'^of her own living in her household or if .she was responsible for at 'le^t 'half ^^■ 
af the financial suppor^Tor^a child of hers residing elsewhere, vand coded zero 
otherwise;. Few. single white women had theMr owii children in .their households. >: 
5. Plans at Age 35: At each interview from 1969 to 1975, the women weria asked 
this question:/- "Now I would like to talk to you about your future job plans. 
What kind 'of work, would youj-ike to be doing when you are 35 years old?". Al- ' 
though the wording of this question strongly implied that the women should re- 
";spbnd with some type of labor market work, a substantial ^proportion of the women: 
replied that they planned to be married and keeping house or raising a ■family. 
I created a duply variable coded one if a woman gave this "Fjousewife'*' response 
and coded zero otherwise. ; This dummy variable, then, measures whether women plan 
to Be full-time* housewives at age 35, on the one hand', oK whether they plan to 
Work in the labor foreci or to combine Tabor market. work with home work, on the 
other hand. . / - - 

In this specification of the independent variables, I assumed that the 
parameters were i the 3 ame whether a woman was pooled from the 1969, 1971 , or 
1973 interviews. I tested this assumption for each of the four 'pooled groups. ^ 
For example, for whites aged 20-21, I estimated the parameters of three ' 
separate linear probability models for those who were 20-21 in 1969, 1971 , and 
J973. I then pooled these three SQts oiTwhite, 20-21 year/olds and estimated 
the par^eters of a single model for 'the entire group. Under thenull tiypdth e- 
sts that the parameters of the model, are the same for each of the three s^ts' of 
white, 20-21 year olds, an F-test can be constructed from the residual sums' of 
squares of these estimattes (Fisher 1970). The F-statistic was not^signi fi cant, / 
indicating that the null hypothesi^^ of equivalence, could be accepted. Thus,^ . 
pooling wasj|Justifiable statistically. Similar procedures alio produced non- 
significant f-statistics for white 22-23 year olds and for black 22r23 year ; 



.olds. BAt for blacks aged 20-2r, the statisttc was slgnifiicant at exactly .the 
;. five -perjc indi. eating; that the null hypothesis was 'pd'ssibly incorrecM^^^ 

Nevertheless, since pooling seemed appropriate for the other three groups, and 
since . this significance level was margin-al , I decided to pool also the 20-21- ; 
year old bVacks. ' • . ' z^-. 

There are ptheiT; relevant variables which I could not measure, for every year 
of the study. . We know, for inst^ncey that women tend .to marry men who are a'biti^ 
older. As a result, the probability of marriage /for. .a woman is affected by the 
ratio of the nqmber of women who are her age\^6 the number of men who: are a ''|ew 
years older (Preston and Richards 1975; Ffe'iden 1974; .Carter and Glick 197£.j^'y .. 
Arid the ratio of .women of marriageable age to older men has increased recently- 
: due to the steady rise in the biirth, rate, which occured. in the late 1940s: and- the 
T950s.<^Consequently, single wom^n. have been caught in a demographic "marri 'age. : 
squeeze" (Carter and Glick 1976), which will abate as the>cohorts bqni'l^^^ the ' 
19605 reach rfiarri ageable ages . " But the annual s tati s ti es on the sex rati o are' 
not detailed enough for inclusion :in this analysis. In addition'-, there a^^^^^^^^^^^ . 
annual measures o-fV other possibly important socioeconomic ; characteristics 'of the 
vyomaB's environment.- These include tie, mean earnings of tnen and women in the .- 
alf-ea, the ease of divorce, and the male and female unemployment rates. . It was / 
possible, however, to obtain data on these and other characteristics at' the. state 
level from the 1970 C^sus of Population and from vital statistics sources , and 
'to append this state-leverinfonjiatibn to the recprds of wdmert in the study who 
were s'ingle and. aged 20-23 in 1970.' Consequently, in .a separate analysis, I es- 
timated a linear model of the probability of .marriac(e by 1972 for single , women 
aged 20-23 in 1970;. .But after individual characteristics were incldded in the ■ 
equation, the addition of several .state-level" characteristics failed to increase 
the. prbportiori -of variance explained significantly;^ 



■ ^ V . ... . ■■-15-. . ; _ ■• " ^ • 

• Furtherniore, ttiere^ere severa vari abVes, which tould have ' 

.-. ■■ •• • ■ ^ . ^. . . ■• • ■■ ••• ' ■• •■ - A •• ■ v.- • 

been relevant^ and which J^e^^^^ each year, but which, did not [>j:ove to have 

effects of any .reasonable size on the probability of marriage. For example^ the 

, .•.■"C. ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' " ' ■ . ■ ' . " • • . ■ ■ ■ " • 

. population size of the jJoman's; labor market had no effect in any of the models 

'■I'iestiriiated. Nor dtd an" index of the demand. for female labor in the woman's- 

■•■ ■ ■ /f. ■ ' • "v ■■ . . ■ 

:|- labor market have an ef.f^ct. This ,i measures the^tent to which the jobs 

in- an area are those wh"t6h tend to be f i 1 1 ed~fay women (see Bowen and Fitiegan 

1969). Greater femini ni'ty . of the job market, as measured by this index, was-j^s-- 

sociated with a lower proportion married among all young women in an. S.M.SJ\; ip 

. •■ " . ■ ■ ■ ■- ■ ■■■ ' ■■■■■ .■ ^ ■■ ■■ - ' r ■ . : ■ ' ^ ■ 

I960, according to Prestdfr atid Richards (ly^75)i .But in the present study it was 

: not associated, with an individual woman's probability of marriage. In fact, none 

■ ^ ■ . • . . ■ . . ■ ^ , . • . ' ■ ' ... ' . "... . ' .* . . ■ • , • ' 

of the environmental variables I considered seemed .to have effects once indivi- 
dual characteristic^ were controlled. This. may be (pecause state or labor mar- 

Hcet statistics are imprecise estimates of the. actual condit^^j&fts^facing an.indi- 
vidual , although they mSiy be. good estimates of the conditions faced, on the^ ^^^^^ v 
aveirage, by a group of individuals. v ^ • ' ■ • 

Anothe? vcifiable not in*: the equations is wage levels.. Many young women are : 

^ not wor^King, and it would be necessary to estimate a wage for'^them. But for ; 

kyourig women of the same age and Tace, Who tend to have little: work experience, 

.a predicted wage would be largely a function of . schooling. and recent work ex-. ■ 
. ■ petrience. And since .1 have included schooling and*weeks worked in the previous 
year in the model , I felt that also including a predicted wage would 'be redun- 
dent. ^It is possible, therefore, that the effects of schooling on jnarri age, 
)Hh\c\\ L report below, are transmitted in pairt through the eTfe'cts of school i:rig^^ 
on women's wage rates. In addiction, an index of parental SQpioeconomic status 
proved to be non-significant in preliminary s.pecifi cations. And final ly> the 
NLS. interviewers did not ask women their reliaiph^, although others ha^i? shown 



it .. Cathol t c women ytbrid^^^^^^^^^^ 

■• . . - '■'//■■:/ :f. ■]iryrr Results : ■ 

■ . ■/■>:^--.. ■ ■■ . .. ■'. . .:•■•> 

In Table. '1 , I present estini^te4: parameters for the Ti^ 
probability '^f;^^!^^^^^^ and/theMog-odds of marriage during a twO-year interval . 
; for wh|^jef;:;ai^fe^^^^ 22-23, who were single' at the start • 

of it^^'t^l^ the prohabil^iity and log--odds models, we see that 

Jfefte-s^fth^^ parameters and their signifi'cance levels are virtu- 

:ally,id^nt,i2iC^^^^^^^^^^^ result, I will, discuss the results in ieniis' of thi^^^^^ 
.familiar lilnear prrlbability- TO In all case?, women with the highest level 
of schooling had the highest, prabab^^ marrying during the. next two" years, 

and in three of the f^||r^tips^^',the. coefficient:^ the hfighest . schooling: level 
was srg^nificant at the 'fi Ve percent ^ievel . . Clearly a high level of school in g.' 
incre^ipe.d :the chance that a single. woman would marry. For whites in "both ^ age 
groups' and for younger blacks, womep J/i thout> a jiigh-school degree {the omitted 
category) had. the lowest probability of marrying, while for the otlder blacks 
.tb.ose in the middle categories— a high school degree or some college—had the 
.vlpwest probabilities^ Tb^ enrolled in college at the' start of the interval , " 
however, were "less likely to mirry^ according, to the negative, estimates in three- 
.of the four equations. But this effect was weak and unreliable— none of the co- 
efficients for enrollmeint'were statistically significant. 

Insert Table 1. Here ■ 

. ' ■ ■ ■ •••i'- '. ■ ■ . ■ , . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

■ , --.u ._ _ _ ^ _ z^. - 1 ■ * .■ ■: ' 

Me see,, tlien, that more education did not lead single women |n their early 
twen.ties to postpone marriage further. .On the contrary,, more education led 
them to marry sooner. Women with more schooling may h-ave avoided marrying in* 



'■^their tern,, thus raising the over-all average age at "marriage..' But once . , 

• ♦ , ■ • ■ . *. • • . • , , ■ ' ' . ■ \ • . •• •■ • ' . ■ . , ■ ' ' ■ 

they reached, their twenties, ..single women with the most schooling. married fastest, 
,As I. iKive argued, schooling may .be' an asset for women in their twenties which 
■.strengthens their position in the marriage market. " . % - . 

. As for wojrking, in three of four equations the more weeks a woman previously . 
had worked, the more likely she was to marpy during the subsequent two-year* in^^' 
teryal . But none °of the coe f f i ci ents were s tati s ti cal ly s igni f i can.t. ^^^Th a t 
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weeks worked had only a weak effect. on marriage ^.rpbabili ties may be because, . 
as 'I not^d above^ working is something most'singtfe'women have always done and * 
continue to do, even -while looking for a spouse. Or it may be that working has 

' ' V- ' ■ ■ ' V ., ■■■ ■ ; ■■ : • ■ ■ ; :• . 

compensating positive and negative effects on the chances of marriage, because 

♦ .'■ ' ' ' • • • . • ■ '. ^ ■ ■ - '• ■ 

greater earnings from work increase a woman's' independence but also increase - 

her attractiveness to a man. y ' ^ - ' 

But while current work behavior^ had little e^ffect on marriage, future work 

.plans did have an effect. Women who planned to be full-time housewives at' age 

35 were nior^ViikJ|y , .in three of the four age-race groups , to marry than were * • 

f those who planned to be working outside the home. The effect was stronger 

for the 22-23 year old.women-- the coefficients were p and significant at 

■ # .■ ■.'■/!'•'■"■ ,v- ■ . . V, ,;■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ .■ ... • ■ . V ■ ■.■A'^i, 

the. five percent level for both wli1;isesi;'lnd blacks--and also was positive ind ■ 
si gni ftcant at the s ix percent 1 eveT^^or ^^^^^^^ year ol d whi tqs . For 20-21 year 
old blacks, however, the. coefficient was neg^t^-ve ahd'nbt significant. With the 
exception of' the younger black women, then, it apfjearf th'at women who plan to be 
working outside the Vorfie later in life recognize the^^^iffic^ of combining 
marke-t work with: ma) riage and postpone their marriages^ 4^ 

■■ , Arid the size of the effect was considerable. Take" the case of two women 
who were both average, in terms of their age-race group, on all variables in the 
equation, except that one planned to be a housewife and the other planned to work 
outside the home at age 35. For white 22-23 year olds, the woman planning to be 



^ housewife would have, -a predicted probabt It ty of marriage of .40 during* the . - 

■.• " ■■ '.■ •■■ ■ ■ • . ' ■ • • ' ■ . \"" , ': " '. ■ ■• • •" • •'' ■ ' t 

next ti%o years, compared to. a predicted prbbabili'l;^' of .29 for the woman plan- ^ . 

ning to xio market work. For blacks aged 2,2-23, tha woman planning to be a . . 
housewife also would. 'have a predtcted probability of marr^i age of .40, but this' / 
would be double the predicted probability of ,20 for a woman expecting to work y 
piitside the home, feiwer black women, however, pi anne^^ be housewives than : 
did. white women, as the mean values in Table 1 show- ^"v ' 

That fewer black 'Women planned to be housewives is to be expected, since . 
Ibldck married women have al^^^ had higher. rates of labor. force participation 
than white married women/ . I^n fact/ the^^ several, differences in the situa- 
tions of the white and Black 'single womeh in the NLS study, fid Figure 2 showed 
above, blacks were much less likely to marry ..than* whites. And. perhaps the sharp-\ 

est difference wa^ in the presence of children: 44 percent^of. the pooled 20-21 , 

. ■ ■ ■ . • • ' ' ' ■ . ■ ' . ■ ... 
year old sample of blacks and 59 percent of the pooled 22-23 year old blacks had \. 

a chil d of thei oWn' present i n thei r househol ds ar v/ere \esponsible /for-hal f . 
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the support of a child of theirs -living elsewhere/ For/whi te womeh- the com- 
parable figure was two to. three percent. . 

It seems then, that for many young black women, having a -first child and 
.getting married are separate events in life. Yet having a child' does not de- 
crease a black womsin's probability of nja raying in the next , two years. In the . ; 
■ equations- for blacks irf of the two age groups, I included. a dummy variable 
"'coded one if the woman reported the presence of a child and doded zero otherwise. 
The estimated iSH^.fjicients and their significance .levels were near. zero. We must 
conclude that the number 'of ^ births out of wedlock among black women has 
Tittle if anything to do with the xjecline in the probabi.llty of marriage among 
those in their early twenties. Althp ugh many black women are having children whil 
single; those with children are just as likely ..to marry as the childless:. Per- \ 



^haps h'aytng a child before, ftiarrying has .twovbalanclng effectsr" ^h^^mo^t^^^^ 
marries the" cHiJ'dls father this usually will; oc.cur soon after: the birthVbut if^ 

■ the mother does not marry the father, the presence of a child may" deter future' 

'. •■ '■*':'.:■ ■ ■■■ ■. '■ ■ ■ ■.• 

suitorsv Together, these. effects may .leave the average probability of marri.age 

in a two year Interval unaffected. ' .' ° • 

From Table 1, we can obtain a rough estimate of -the vContribution of racial : . . 
differences in educationa\ attainment and in work plans to the racial difference; . 
In the probability of marriage. We can approximate the situation where blacks 
have :the same level of. educatibn' and the safnb work plans as whites by subs"titut- 
ing the white means for these Variables into tfie equation for^blacks and then cal- 
culating a piredic.ted probability of marriage, for blacks , using the bYack means 
^^"^ ^^V'??^^'^ variables. (This procedure is necessarily crude ■because if blacks 
•had the same level of education as whites the estimated coefficients of the 
black equation also might change.) ' " • .• 

For example, 22-23.year old blacks have an observed mean pro 
marriage of .257, compared to .338 for 22-23. year old whites. But if these black 
women had the Same educational distribution and work plans as their white counter- 
parts , thei r p redi cted p robabi 1 i ty of marri age wbul d be . 349' , whi ch is hi gher than 
the observed'-value for whites. For .20-21 year olds (where the estimated cgeffi- 
cient for work plans for b'lacks was unexpectedly . negative and not significant) 
the effect is smaller but in the same direction: the observed values, are .220 / 
for.blacks'. and .386 for whites, but the standardized' value for blacks is .246. 
Together, these results suggest that the lower^average educational attainment for 
blacks, and their greater tendency' to. expect to bd in the labor* fprc^ at age 35 
account for a substantial portion of the racial difference in the probability of 
marriage.- ' ■ ■ ■ \' - 

Nevertheless, it .Is clear that for both races much of the variation in. the 



probability, of iijarrtaSe. 1^ for by . schooling, work,, and work plans • 

The. squared ^multi pie correlation coefficients Grange from ,01 "to ,09, with the . 
22-23 year olds showing higher aniounts of variance explained/ ' la part,*' these . 
low vvalues appear to be... typical 9f ordinary least squares^^g^^m^^^^ when the de-^ 
pendent variable ts dichotomous and skewed. But despite the lo.w proportion of v 
variance explained^ levels of schooling and future work plans s1;i 11 have large 
effects, as i h&ve d^riionstrated. And .these significant effects suggest a. par- ■ 
tial explanation 'for the trend toward postponing marri "age, an explsriatioh: to 
which I now turn. . ' " ^ : . 

- . - \ . The Trend toward Later Marriage ^ 

We have seen that the probability that a single woman in her early twenties 
would remain single increased during the years of the NLS panel (see Figure 2) • V 
Let us investigate -whether changes in the work plans of 20-?3 year olds might 
account for some of this increase. During the 1960s and 1970s; the labor force 
participation rates of married women have. continued their long-term rise (U.S. : 
Bureau of the Census 1977). We might anticipate ,^ then, t^at (luring \the years of 
the NLS paneT the young,'. single women would have become/more .Tikis ly^ to plan to^ 
work later in life. This change in v/ork plans did occur, at ;least among, the 
single women tn their early twenties in the panel. In just six years,- as Table 
Two shows, the proportion, of. white, single women aged 20-23 who planned .^to be 
housew^ryes at age 35 declined from about one-half to" about one-quarter. For 
comparable black women, the proportion declined from about one- third to about 
one-fifth. . The sharp decline was similar for t^e. 20-21 year olds and the 22-2.3 
• year olds*-' " ; ■ ■ • •, ' /"' ■ ■ . ••' . 

V - ' ; Insert Table 2 About Here , 



; Fflfthermore, the change was^most pron.Qunced fisjr women with more education.. • 
- In Table -3% I present the proportion of women' planning to be full-time house- 
wives in J969 and 1973 by educational level. Looking first a.t the 20-21 year ; .. ' 
olds in 1969 and 1973, we rsee that the proportion planning to. be housewives 
. actually ;rose among women who had^less than twe^lve grades of education. .Among v 
. those women with "a high school de^e, howeveri the proportions declined 14 
percentage points for whites and flri?|rceritage poi^ And among 

Women wi th one or mbre years of collie completed, the proportion dropped 20 . . . 
V points for whites and 18 points for blacky The pattern^ is the same for the . 

22-23 year olds in: 1969 and 1973; thq^, prop.^tiori plahrving to be housewives in- . . ; ■ 
. creased. for those with less than a hi-gh-school degree and .decreasedvfor the 

• ••■■'A • ■■■>■:%■.■ . . ■ ■■ • ■ :• ■ ■ , / ■■ . ■ ■"" " 

others, incTudihg a^35 percentage poin whites^with a college degree. .. 

For whites in both age groups, then, the ,steepest drops occured among those / . 
women with the most education. For blacks, the pattern was- more, ;va)^^^ but 
;. Still those v/ith more education tended to have larger deglines. 

What these figures imply is that the change ^in future work .plans was , -^ 
greatest for those women^whose schooling gave them the highest; probability, of ^ . 
marrying. Recall from/the results in Table 1 tfiat, other things* being equals . 

. women with the most education, were most likely- to; marry in. the next two years. • . 

■•' ■■' : ■.. ■. ^. ' ' ■ .■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' :\ ' . •■ ■• ■ ■ ■ . ' ■■■V ' ■ 

But these were the women^who registered the sharpest^ declines in tha propor- 

tions planning to be full-time housewives. And, as we also saw, women who 

pi anned. to- be housewi ves were more . 1 i kely to marry . " . / . 

: . Gonsequently, between^l96^ and 1973, the very women who were most likely . 

to marry according to their- level of schooling, also.were iDost likely to change / 

. their future plans in a way which reduced their probability of marriage. Those > 

wotiien with less education--and correspondingly lower probabilities of marriage 

to begin with-- changed their future plans less. Thus, not only did future work 
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plans change greatly, but t;hey chang^^^ precisely the, way W.Kich rtaxinitzed' ' 
. their impact oh the prQbability of marriage.^ > . . ' ■ „ 

We. can calculate estimates of. the. effect; of changes in the proportion plan- 
..ning to be housewives from the data. Among all single, vyhite women who weNs;^ 
22-23 'years old,': the probability of marriage -in a subsequent- two-year inteVyal — 
declined front;. Xo .290. in 1973— a drop of .055. During the same 

.peHod, according to TabVe' 2, the proportion of these same women planning- to be 
housewives at age'^aS declined from ^.516 to .332. This drop of .182 in the pro- 
portion planning to be housewives', when_ multiplied by. the coefficient of . 115 
for work plans for 22r23^ear old whites in Table 1, predicts a drop of .0210 
in the probability of marriage. Thus, the change in future work plans acdyunte^ 
for ( {.0210 X lOOJ f .055 =138 pe^reent pf the over-atl decline in the proba- 
bility of marriage::'-^o.r white, :22r23 year^ o , (This method should be" 
viewed as a rough "apj)roximati on on Tyf because a cflange^in work plans would likely 
change the values p^^ otHer variables also, thus altering further the predicted- 

probability of marriage. )^ r By a similar calculation, the drop in the proportion 

■ . ' .. ; ■ , ■ ..-.v.;- V ' • . ■ . •■ , V ■■ ■ - . 

planning to be housewives accounted for 35 percent of the drop in the prbbabiiity 

of niarriage . for black, single. Women ^^^^a and 12 pefcent of the drop in. the 

probability of marriage for white, single women 'aged 20-21. .(For black women aged 

20-21 .the coefficient for work.-plans in Table 1 was negative and not statistically 

signifieant.) 

..• •■■\, . ' ■ ■■■■■ ■< • ■ . \ ■ ■ ■ ■■ '. ' \ ^ ,: 

. . 'Moreoyeh, changes in work plans accounted for more of the change in marriage 

IJrobabi lity for those with more education. For example , among white, singl e wo- 

men aged 22-23 who had a college degree, the. probability of marriage during the 

next two y^ars fell frpm .410 in 1569 to .309 in 1973, a drop -of .101. And the • 

proportion planning to be housewives , as sliown in Table 3, fell from .525 to 

. 172 , a drop of .353. Therefore , the change in work plans accounted for 



(1.353. X. .11-5 X 100] ♦ .101'=)"40 percent of~tlje (change W 
marrtage. But for comparable white women with twelve years of. schooling or less, 
the change-TTTwork plaDS,,Acjcj)jjnt.ed^or percent of the change in the 

probability 'of marriage. 



■■: ' Discussion- 

■ We haye seen evidence that the increase in the proportion of single women 
planning to work.outside the home later in life was a cause of the decline, in the 
probability of marriage among women aged 20-23 in the late 1960s and early 1970s. ' 
The effe ct was /stronger for white, and black women, aged 22^23, but it was also 
noticeable for whi te women aged 20-21 . . The change in ^'^^^ plans Was quite f 
; large— the proportion. planning to be; housewives, as opposed . to those planning 
to work outside the home/declined from about one-half to about one-quarter for 
. whites, and from about one- third to about one-fifth' for blacks between 1969 and. - 
■'■.1975.-- ■[■■.,' ;■' //■■■':,.■,': V'' , ' 

In addition^, the effect of this change in work pleuis on the probability of 
marriage .was greatest for women with the most education. And I reported that, 
contrary to what we might expect based on. cross-sectional studies of age at . 
marriaige, single women in; their early twenties with more schooling were more 
likely to marry than single women with less education. ; More schooling may well : 
decreasVthe chances that a teenage wom^n will marry, and this, wouldV in turn,.' ■ 
increase the proportion of al 1 women .who enter their twenties still single. But ' . 

■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ . ■ ■ ' r • ■ 

■ ■ *> ■ . . . ■■ . , ■ • ■ 

1 argued that among women who are single and already in their twenties, more v 
education strengthens their position in the marria:ge markpt. Increased school- 
ing makes thism. more desirable partners arid increases their access to desirable, .• 
males;.. Vet over the course of the' stufly., women with more education showed 
sharper declines in the proportions planning to be housewives. And this .meant " 
that their probabilities of~maTTi age also de^Qlined. - A^^ a result, women whose 



education made them tire ^most jdesfrable. marriage partners became; at least, f.or^ the 
momdntv niuch 'less desirous of marxying. - . \ ^ . • ^ 
The. NLS study showed^^then/ that the future work plans of single, women. iri-;ik 



■/■•■ 



fluehced the likelihood that they would; iairr^^ the study; also indicatedi^^ 
that current 'w^ the probability of marriage. 



In. all likelihood; whether ^a womaq^^ not matter becaiisq tTiere is 



:• no conflict 'between being In the labor markef aifcl being in the . marriage market. 
•Unless they were single women have always worked while they were.: 

. lopking for husbands. Bu^ after . a woman marries and ^has children,' working out- 
side the home beg.ins to compete for her time with child-care and cither household 

/i^rk: This results presented here suggest that young women recognize the difficulty 
. ".. of simultaneously starting a career and starting a family. And many of" those who 

. plan to build 1 If e-long- careers rationally respond to this probjem .by postponing, 
marriage until theirxareers are well under way. < . ' 

A detailed examination of why single, young women's work pla 
greatly during this period is beyond the scope of this .paper. But th^ most ob- 
vious influeripe is the steady increase during the 1960s and 1970s of the labor 



.force participation rate of young and middle-aged wives. " There, are at least :^ 
two ways in which this' increase cou^d.have affected the single women in the NLS 



panel. First, their mothers may have .en.terecL the labor force in increa^jng num- 
; hers in the 1950s- and 1960s, thus providing them with a.Q^w role model . . Secbnd^^^^ 

*the single women may have been influenced by the rising Tabor force parti ci pa- " 

tion rates of young married women during the survey, period, 1968-1975.. If either 
; of these effects was operating, we might^expect that continued increases in mar-\' 

ried women's Tabor force parti cipatioa. will pS^iice further^increases in -the . ^ 
, proportion of young, ^single women who plan, tp-^work outside the in. ; -- y';. 



♦ Yet it" is also possible that some special characteristics' of the late^ 
19i50s. and early 1970s affected the- change in work plans. The period- of the NLS 
survey was a tinie in' which many yolirig people--especiafly those in college— were 
participants or spectators in social -movements such as the Vietnam War; protests 
or the growth'of feminism. ; And .the. NLS^surVeys indicate th^it. young women with r 
/ a cbilege. education showed th^^greatest change in work plan's. ^ Perhaps the cli- 
mate of. the late 1960s and early. 1970s exerted a unique influence on the atti- . 
tudes of young women— particularly gpl lege women. And if so., then the lessenecl 
actiyisffl of : the. late 1970s might act to reduce the proportiorj of young women who 
will expect to work outside the home as middle-aged adults. ^ . .^^ 

Finallyj the effect of work p'l,ans on the' postponenjent of marriage suggests 
that' Other* Ipiig^ run expectation may play an important rqle in the process of.' 
. . family Chan g.e. Just as young women have changed their work expectations, young 
-people majif haye modified bther'^expectations relevant to family life.' F^^^^ in- 
: = stance p^ Westoff and lacier; (1977) have documented a large, increase' in the use of . 
.. ^ effective methods^bf contraception- -in recent years:, less than teti percent, of 
. all couples in T96.0 who. were not trying to have, chil dren were using,^he pi 11 , '}-\ 
V - the IUP, ;or. surgical. 'sterjlTizationi^^ than fi :f ty '^pe r,cen. t ^ ' 

••■ using one of these methods. As a result, young^p^^ may how- be entering 
adulthood wi•th.,t^tlp firp) eXpecta^^^^^^ he able to p.lari t 

of the' bfrths of tKeir chiiyp^ bu]:'. . 

still have in tifiiat^^^^^^ Suifh .a change in longrrun expectations about 

fertility contrbt could influence their^b'ehayior ^.in ■a^-wide range -fef; marital and 
family situations. The results f roiio^ the NLS survey remind us, then i' that people 
expectations about their family life in the future may produce' changers in family 
life today^^. ^ 



i ' Footnotes , ... . 

1..* Between 1968 and; 1975, 916 (or 18 percent) of the y^ome^^^ 
;V' * Nineteen percent -of the tlack women -left as opposed to i&^^ p^^^ white 
women. And single women were somewhat more likely, to attrite than married women, 
by about the same margin. But those who left the panel did not differ si gnifi-: 
•cantly from those remained with respect to age or parental socioeconomic level. ' 

2. . Althouflh inadmissable estimates are possible, none' , of the predicted values 
of the probability of marriage were less than zero or greater than one in a^ of 
the ordinary least squares estimates presented here. 

3. The means of the dkhotompus . dependent van ables (which are equi^^^ 

the Rropprtion marrying within the next two years ) '^re': .386 for whi tes aged 20-71 ; 
. 220 for bl acks aged 20-21 ; . 338- for Whi tei aged 22-23 ; ^and . 257 for bl acks aged . 

" . 22-23.;- . ;■' . V ■^■ • ■ , '■ 'i^ 

V . • ■ ■ . ' . . " ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ' , ' ■ : ■ ■ • 

: ' • ■ ■ \- ^ ' - . ' ' . "•■ >^ ^ ■ :: 

4. The environmental variables added to the equations were: the state unempl by- . 
men t rate for women of the same a^e and race as the respondent; the state unem-- 
pToyment rate for men of the same race and two years older than the respondent,. 

:rP\ the demand "for. female labor ih the woman's labor.market (see Bowen and^Finegan 
^: 1969), the average. m payment peir recipient in ^he state's Aid to Families 

with Dl^^endent Children prpgr^^^^^^ the ratio of the. number of men |n. the .state of 
V the same^race two years older than tb^L-i^^^ number of women in |the 

State of the same race and age, the mean, income. of women ^ 18-24 in the state, ' 



the mean fnc9me of men aged 18-24 in the| state, and the state's crlude{div6r^^ 



rate.:' ^ .■ : ■ - \ ■ 



^1 



t 



.5v, In. other specifications, (Coefficients for the interaction effect of Work . 
plans and educational. level did not increase the variance explained significantly. 

6. Table 3 suggests tljp;Wi.le increased schobling has a direct, positive e*f- 
fect on the probability pf marriage for the single women, in their early twenties, ' 
it may also have an indirect, negative effect. That is, more schooling may cause' 
women to be more likely to. plan to work at age 35 which would, ^in turn, make tf^em 
less likely: to marry. But further analyses I have performed show that this tn:^ . 
direct, negative effect of nibre^^ehooling is much weaker than the direct, positive 
effect. ^ ■ ""^xy- ' : ■ .: ' ' ' , 
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Figure 1 — continued,, 



. Solir^s: " . V \ ■ . ^ . • • :, ■• 

U- SV Bureau of the Census.' 1975. Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial times to 1970. Washington: U. S. Government Printing. 
Office. (ForJ890 .to 1970. ) ; 

' ■ ' - ■ •'• " ' 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 1976. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. '306. "Marital Status and Living Arrangements." Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. . 

. ■ • ■ '. ■ •;• . ; • ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . . . ■ 
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Figure 2. - Probability of Marriage during. a Two-Year 
Interval for Women who were Never-Married and Aged 20-24 
at the Start of the Interval y by Race: 1958-1970 to 
1973^1975. . . . •' .: . 




— —I — \ — , , -. : r ■ . 

1971*1973 [No Survey; 1973-1975 
. • in 1974] 

' 2.' ; !!■■ ;■.. -: ' ^ • ■ E/' a 

.398 ■ 503 ■ .315 523 

.244 266 ' .177 327 



— — — — r— — 

1968-1970 

Whites .405 .^86 
fllacTcs .278 205 



■ T . 1 

1969-1971 1970-1972 

Z ' L B. 

.397 499 .415 531 

.292-233 .261 253 
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Table 1,;. Estimated Parameters of Linear Probability and Linear Log-Odds Models of Marriage djring a Two- Year 
' ■ ■ Interval For Women who were -Never-Married' at the Start .of the Interval in 1969, 1971 , and 1973 by 
■ Age and Race (t-stati sties in parentheses), . . . . 

• ' ' - ■ A. Ages 20-21 ^ • " . • 



•Inde'penden t Vari abl es ; " 
High school degree,^ • 
lyear of college or more. 
Enrolled full-time In school 



.399 
,546 
.41-4 



Plans for age 35: housewife .458 
Weeks woriced^ ; . . .559 

Child of respondent present 

' ■■- ■ ■ . • . ' ■ ' 

Constant . . 

■..X . ■ ■ ; ^ ,. ^ ^ , ■ ■ ■ 



Whites 



\ . Estimated Parameters 

. Linear Proba- CTnear Log^ 
Mean bility Moder Odds Moder 



■ .165^ 
(2.16)** 

.174 

(2.12)** 
-.0186 . 
(0.37) 
.0665 , 
(1.95)* 

■ .0658 
(1.21) 



.1 66 
2.54 

.0147 
858 



. 785 ■ 
^(2.14)** 
.826 

(2.12)** 
-.0758 
(0.36) 
■ .283 , 
(1.95)* 
.286 
(1.221 



-1..- 50 



13.0 



858 



Blacks 



Estimated Parametefs 



Mean 

.415 

.268 

.218 

.262 ; 

.401 ■ 

-.440''^ 



Linear Proba- 
bllity Moder 

.0895 
(1.76)*^ 

.124 
■ (1.54 ) ^ . . 
-.129 
' (1.67)* 
-.0330 . 
(0.71) 

- 00205 ■ 
(0.03) 

■ ■-.fll50 ■ 

■ (eC45) 

■ .192 . 
'1.12 



:.0155 
436 



Linear Log^ 
Odds Model^ 

■ ,526 . 
(1.73)* 
.. .706- 

: (1.54) 

-.738 . 
(1.65)* 

(0.71)1kN 
.0109 
■10.03 

-.0939. - 
. (0.49) 
: r1.45- 



6.73 



436 



Notes: ■ see next page ^ 



(continued) 



Table 1. Continued 



Independent Vari ables : 

High school degree 

T to 3 years of col lege 



Mean 



Weeks worked 

Child of respondent present^ 
Constant 



2 



1 



B, Ages 22-23 



.Whites ^ v; 
Estimated Parameters" 
Linear Proba- Lihear Log;* 
r- billty Moder ' Odds Moder 



Mean 



; Blacks . ; 
Estimated Parameters ~._ ^ 
Linear Proba- linear Log^ 
. bili'ty ModeT^ Odds Moder 



• 325. 


• /.1 63 ' 


.905 


.427 ■ 


-.0937 


-341 .' 


(1.66)* 


(1.69)^ - 


(V.33) 


.134 


.774 


. -199 


-.0.181 




-(1.36) , * 


(1.-43) . 




(0.19) 


-269. 


.222 


1.1-7 


■ ..0882 


.278 




(2.27)** 


(2.20)** 




(2.53)** 


.183 


.-.0308 


' «-.141 


.110 


.0276 




(0.-47) 


(0.46). : 




(0.28)- 


. 440 . _ 


-.115 . 


.519 


■' .283 ■ 


.212 




(2.49)** 


(2.47)** 




. (.3.65)** 


.665 


-.0474 ■ 


. . 241 


. :529 


" .0706 




(0.58) .y 


^^0.62) ' 




'(0.90) 








• 585 


•-.OC/226, 










. (0.06) ^ 




... . ■.104 ; 


-1.93 




•il77 




';'2:4o . ^ 






■3.88 






: 15.7 








, - 0323 ' . 


>,.■., 




< .0933 




. .464' " . 


464 




272 



-.543 . 
(1.33) 
,-.102 
(0.19)- 
1.26 

(2.21)** 

^.168 
(0.31) ' 

■1.12 
(3.55)** 

.387 ; 

(0.86) . 
•- .0187 ' 
.(O.OB) 

-1.54 



24^.3 



272. 



.a — proportion of weeks, worked in previous year. ' ^ ~ • : 

b— equals ope if a child of the respondent is present in household or if respondent 4s responsible for at' 

least half 'the finaHcial. support for a child of hers living el^ev^here.' : 
c— parameters are ord^]nary least squares estimates. 

•.'d--parameters ^rfe-itia;^^ . . . 

*--signifi cant at the^ ten percent level. . ' .. . \ . ' : - . / 

**--significant at the^five percept level. • , • - • 
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Table 2.' Work Plans for Age 35: Percent Saying "Housewife" for Single Women 
by Age and Race: '1969 to 1975. - ■ . 



1969 
1970 
1971 
v^972 
1973 
.1975 



Whites 



20-21 



% 



n 



54.2.'' 330 
47.2 .330 



41.2 
38.6' 



306, 
316 



38.5 325 
24.3^ 70' 



22-23 



% 



n 



51.6 157 
48.0 179,: 
43.^ T84 
32.2 171. 
33.2 #181 
26;5 ■ 196 



Blacks 



20-21 



36.9 
33.1 



n 



141 
151 



19.8 . 167 



r 



. 20.6 189 
25.3 194' 
22.7^ , 44^ ' 



22-23. 



n. 



36.6 • 82 
33.3 ' 75 

31.3 3r99 : 

26.4 ; :..106 
22. Ij^^^; 

V : 17 .9 ; 1.51 ' 



.Note: a— Age 21 onlyi There Were no 2D year olds in 'the panel in 1975. 
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Table 3. ,M Plans for Age 35; -Percent. Saying "Housewife" by Levels. of Education, for Sindle Moiiien 'by 
■ and te 1969 and: 1973. . ' , \ ■ . ' 



; , iess than ]2'yeaf§;.. 
' .12 years. 



.1969.> 



Less than 12. years/ 
12 years. ■ ■ 



'te 20-21 



: 1969 


■ 1973 - 




,J__ X- Change 


S0..0 20 


57.1 21 ' +7.1 


62^3 138 


.^48.8 128' ■', .-13?5' 


48.2 172 





/Blacks 



1969 



1973 



_^ JL 1_ JL 
, 22.2 36 . 28.6 ' 7'0 

■ << .:' ^ ■ .. 

J7.7V55;;;:25.4;^^^ 
.32.5;' '^O'ii^'fe^., 54. 



■ Ages 22-23 



1 ^ 



39 




;■ Whites, ' 






Jlacks 


, ' ■ - ' !*>.■". 


1973 




' m :. 


1973 " 




_r JL 


Change 




■ li 'JL ,.' 


' . Change ;! ■;' 


30.0 


■ ■,+ 7.B ■^■^ V' 


' 27.2 22 


J1.5 :38 , 




46.5 : 58 ■ 


^;;M7: ■ ■ - 


;m4.4^v36:' 


:.24.0 -SO : 




36.4 55 


-10.0 : ^ 


35.0 , 20: 


:9.l-.-22, ; 




17/2 . 58 

1 


, -35.3 ■ 


■25. 0 ■ ' 4 


,12.5 Idr, 


: ■-i2;5'il,.,l 

■^r::^.|i.::i 
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